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Foreign-Language Teaching and 
Intercultural Understanding’ 


By WILMARTH H. STARR 


University of Maine 


I, Is SOME 10 years now since, having sought a 
commission in our military services with a view 
to contributing my limited knowledge of Euro- 
pean languages to the cause, I found myself in 
the far Pacific, a 90-day wonder as a military 
strategist and a 17-month wonder as a Chinese 
scholar. Soon after my arrival in Asia, I wit- 
nessed in a striking way the linguistic barriers 
existing between men of the same nation, for I 
found myself in the extraordinary position of 
translator between two Chinese generals, the one 
from the south speaking to me in broken Eng- 
lish, which I in turn rendered in broken Man- 
darin to the general from the north. The aca- 
demic question is, Who was the foreigner in that 
situation ? 


1 Based on an address to the Modern Language Asso- 
ciation of America, New York City, Dec., 1954. 





On another occasion, units of the fleet were 
immobilized at a critical time for lack of certain 
information that could only come from Chinese 
sources. Having been given carte blanche to 
get this information and having learned about 
Chinese ways, I paid a quite unorthodox call 
on the distinguished and influential Chinese 
mayor of Shanghai. After greeting him with 
utmost courteousness and a liberal sprinkling of 
the admiral’s compliments, I sat down to several 
leisurely cups of aromatic tea. Some 45 min- 
utes of casual conversation later, I broached my 
subject by begging to take leave, mentioning 
casually that we were sailing in the morning 
and that the admiral would like the mayor to 
be the first to know this. The mayor, not to be 
outdone in courtesy, asked if I would convey 





his respects to the admiral and would there be, 
by chance, any information he might send by me 
to that worthy gentleman. As a matter of fact, 
there was a small matter that the admiral would 
very much appreciate knowing about. A few 
telephone calls were made, some Chinese ad- 
mirals and generals joined us for another bout 
with the teacups, and some time later I rejoined 
the flagship armed with the specific information. 

Not my inadequate Chinese, but about seven 
cups of tea and the exchange of courtesies in 
an ancient ritual provided the key. An under- 
standing between men rests upon something 
more than linguistic interchange; its roots ex- 
tend into the cultural earth in which the men 
in question have their origins. 

As America puts an end to her traditional 
language isolationism, there is increasing con- 
cern for the relationship of foreign language 
teaching to intercultural harmony both within 
and without our borders. Not that language 


teachers are only now realizing the potential 
of languages in developing a climate of inter- 
national understanding; they have long urged 
the study of languages to that exact end. 

We have taken as a major premise the propo- 
sition that the study of foreign languages (F'Ls) 


leads to international understanding. But the 
unexamined reasoning behind our statements 
has been specious insofar as it has tended to 
follow two lines of thought. The first is that 
the world is in a state of confusion; this is 
largely due to the inability of man to communi- 
cate with man; and a study of a foreign lan- 
guage increases the ability to communicate. Im- 
plication: The increased ability to communicate 
will produce a better world, ergo more people 
should study FLs. The second is that the world 
is in a state of confusion; this is largely due to 
the fact that we do not properly understand 
foreign cultures; and a study of foreign lan- 
guages increases the understanding of foreign 
cultures. Implication: The increased under- 
standing of foreign cultures will produce a bet- 
ter world, ergo more people should study FLs. 
Although the non-sequiturs are obvious, most of 
us have been guilty of hanging an argument for 
FLs on one or the other of the.e syllogisms. It 
is the fundamental validity of the propositions 
that misleads us. What we forget is that wnless 
special techniques are applied and unless the 
teaching is with special ends in view, a study of 
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FLs does not necessarily increase the ability to 
communicate or to understand foreign cultures. 

At any rate, these arguments have produced 
some good results. The first syllogism has led 
to and supported oral emphasis because we have 
thought of communication as speaking and un- 
derstanding. The second system of reasoning 
in its least desirable form has tended to empha- 
size the classroom bicycle-tour approach, espe- 
cially the singing of quaint songs and the appear- 
ance of teacher in class dressed in a Normandy 
apron and sabots. Neither set of results has 
noticeably changed the ways in which the ethnic 
groups of the world live in relation to each other. 
It is the extension of these results to intercul- 
tural communication based on true understand- 
ing that now concerns us. 

The beginning of a more serious study of 
these problems took place at the MLA Inter- 
disciplinary Seminar in Language and Culture 
at the University of Michigan in the summer of 
1953. Three basic principles in the seminar re- 
port are relevant to our problem. For intercul- 
tural understanding to be a component of lan- 
guage study there must first be a gain in the 
understanding of the nature of culture itself; 
second, we must reduce culture-bondage, ethno- 
centrism, the assumption that reality presents 
itself to all peoples in the same form and that 
languages are simply codes for expressing this 
single reality; and third, a gain in the under- 
standing of one’s own culture must be a point 
of departure for the understanding of the cul- 
ture of others. The report also urged that lan- 
guage teachers seek the advice and collaboration 
of the intercultural expert in learning the proc- 
esses by which intercultural objectives can be 
reached, In this spirit the Conference on For- 
eign Language Teaching and Intercultural Un- 
derstanding was called together under the spon- 
sorship of the FL Program at MLA headquarters 
in Sept., 1954. The conclusions are based on 
the assumption that if intercultural understand- 
ing is to be a component of FL study, it must 
be a conscious, inherent part of the teaching 
process, 

The teacher of FLs for intercultural under- 
standing must realize that all cultures are of 
equal significance and that the false stereotypes 
which are characteristic of the ethnocentric view 
of the world are the products of insufficient 
knowledge. Consequently, the more repres2nta- 
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tives of another culture one knows, the better 
one’s understanding of that culture is likely to 
be. Thus, foreign residence, study, and experi- 
ence are not merely desirable, but essential for 
the teacher who would truly aim to bring about 
intercultural understanding in his students. 
The FL teacher should, furthermore, apply him- 
self to the reduction of existing prejudice toward 
the many ethnic groups within our own borders. 

Since bilingualism tends to bisect one’s view 
of the world rather than to unify it, when at- 
tended by a semi-sophisticated but dim view of 
one’s own culture, and produces the Franco- 
phile, the Germanophile, etc., the FL teacher 
should be multilingual and the FL student 
should rapidly be made conscious of many lan- 
guages and many cultures. In the plethora of 
cultures on our planet, bilingualism can be al- 
most as serious a distortion as monolingualism. 

Granting that there are practical limits to 
the extension of experience and language learn- 
ing, but recognizing that it is better to view 
intercultural understanding as a process rather 
than as an easy and permanent result, we recom- 
mend that the American teacher of West Euro- 
pean languages obtain some first-hand knowl- 
edge of an Asian language. Not only will it 
be clearer then that a large and increasingly im- 
portant segment of the world’s culture has no 
special contact with Palestine or Greece, but also 
the ethnocentric ‘‘I’’ will have less chance of 
stagnating as a bilingual or bi-familial ‘‘ You 
and I.’’ It will come that much nearer to the 
desirable status of a world-cultural ‘‘We.’’ The 
separatist connotation of the term Foreign Lan- 
guage should be replaced wherever feasible by 
the notion of a continuum implied in the terms 
Second Language, Third Language, ete. Finally, 
the FL teacher must thoroughly know and re- 
spect his own culture so that he may avoid the 
temptation of unduly prejudicing his students’ 
view of the world in the direction of his lan- 
guage specialties. 

Since languages are the media by which the 
value systems of cultures are given reality, the 
teaching of languages and the teaching of cul- 
tural understanding should be simultaneous 
rather than separate. We should teach lan- 
guages, not about languages; in cultural context, 
rather than in a vacuum. Such an approach 
should be included from the beginning of lan- 
guage study, and the earlier the better, because 
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the young child is ideally fertile soil for nur- 
turing intercultural understanding. 

Since the U.S. has significantly bilingual areas 
—the Spanish-speaking Southwesterners, the 
French-speaking New Englanders and Louisian- 
ians, and the German-speaking Midwesterners, 
literacy should first be obtained in the mother 





tongue before the second-language experience is 
too far developed. It is doubtful whether the 
person who does not first acquire literacy in his 
native tongue can ever become highly literate. 
We make this point knowing well the far-reach- 
ing effects its adoption would have in many ele- 
mentary schools; yet, we are equally aware that 
Americanization implies the development of 
confidence and self-respect more than it does a 
minimum facility in the use of the American 
language. 

This viewpoint suggests the risk that we will 
be accused of trying to ride on the tail of some- 
one else’s kite, and we have perhaps tried more 
than once to prove our case in other men’s 
terms. Did we not, for example, in the days 
of economic man urge the study of Spanish as 
the key that would open the gate to rich pas- 
tures to the south? In the days of education 
for the air age, did we not approach the study 
of languages as a problem in communications? 
When reading rates and skills. or, conversely, 
reading problems, were thought to be the clues 


to educational success and failure, were we not 
ready with the reading methods, the scientifi- 
eally constructed vocabularies, and the fre- 
quency lists? And so it may now be said that, 
in the days of education for world citizenship, 
we are claiming to provide the working skills 
for that noble end. 

There is the risk that, if we leave too far be- 
hind the ivory towers of linguistic and literary 
scholarship to forage in fields of cultural anthro- 
pology and social psychology, we will but stum- 
ble among the furrows ploughed by other men. 
Yet, is it enough that men be taught to speak 
to men? Is it not also a matter of learning to 
speak with understanding? To speak accu- 
rately and fluently is excellent; to aid man to 
speak with understanding is to add dignity and 
stature to these accomplishments, and is cer- 
tainly a proper task for those who would teach 
others to speak with tongues. To all who would 
accept this purpose as proper to our profession, 
I raise seven cups of aromatic tea. 


Standardizing Foreign-Language 
Requirements for the Ph.D. 


By H. H. REMMERS 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 


Disprre A TREND away from the requirement 
of two foreign languages for the Ph.D. in Amer- 
ican universities, it continues to be fairly stand- 
ard. The administration of this requirement, 
however, and the qualitative standards set for 
it vary widely. 

There are two distinct views on the validity of 
this requirement. At one extreme are those who 
are convinced of the utter futility of the require- 
ment. They argue that most American graduate 
students never achieve sufficient linguistic mas- 
tery for effective professional use. They argue 
further that the enormous time and energy 
spent in preparing for the foreign-language ex- 
amination is wasted in view of the personal 
frustration and unhappiness and the loss of 
time from more defensible intellectual pursuits. 
Some point to a recent study,’ the authors of 
which, after analyzing 6,563 books, monographs, 


1N. Siegel and R. G. Bernreuter, The American Psy- 
chologist, 6: 179, May, 1951. 
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and articles in vol. 24 of the Psychological Ab- 
stracts, conclude that ‘‘a psychologist who can 
read English only has available to him about 88 
per cent of the current technical material that 
is available in America. In addition he has 
available abstracts in English of practically all 
of the remaining 12 per cent.’’ 

This, however, be it noted, is relevant only 
to one of the objectives of the foreign-language 
requirement discussed below in only one schol- 
arly discipline. 

Others claim that the requirement is highly 
functional in that the foreign languages provide 
a research tool and make for greater scholarly 
and cultural literacy. A third argument by 
an insignificant number favors the discredited 
‘formal discipline’’ notion that the more diffi- 
cult and distasteful the learning, the more it 
will strengthen the ‘‘mind.’’ 

Assuming the validity of the first two argu- 
ments for the present, I propose a program for 
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a uniform measuring stick nationally—or inter- 
nationally—if Unesco can be prevailed upon to 
implement the project. Evidence of lack of 
standardization of this requirement is that in- 
stitutions, accepting transfer credits from other 
institutions without question, frequently will 
not accept certification in foreign-language com- 
petence for the doctorate. The following plan 
will protect the requirement against inflationary 
pressures on the one hand by students and on 
the other by apostate faculty members. 

Language specialists and test technicians will 
assemble for each foreign language a pool of test 
items for at least a three-hour examination. 
Such an examination, if designed according to 
the best available test technology, should be 
adequately reliable to measure reading ability 
in a language. This might be accomplished by 
the Educational Testing Service with the as- 
sistance of language specialists and with finan- 
cial support from a foundation. 

Next, half the members of graduate faculties 
who hold doctoral degrees should take this ex- 
amination, ‘‘on company time,’’ in each of the 
languages in which they had qualified for the 
doctorate. All individual scores would be avail- 
able only to the person who achieved them and 
to no one else—least of all to any administrator. 

The results of this examination would next 
be subjected to item-analysis and such other 
statistical analysis as modern test technology 
prescribes. Through these processes all the de- 
fective items will be detected and revised or 
eliminated. 

The next step would be the administration of 
the revised instrument to the remaining half 
of the eligible faculties in order to establish 
norms and cutting scores. My own suggestion 
for minimum acceptability of graduate-student 
scores would be the median achievement of all 


participating faculty members predicated on the 
general premise that standards of achievement 
for graduate students should be higher than the 
level at which half the faculties’ certified lan- 
guage accomplishment functions, although some 
might think that the lowest passing score for 
a faculty member ought to be good enough to 
meet the graduate requirements. This issue 
ean be decided by a commission of distinguished 
graduate deans. 

To obtain a sufficient number of comparable 
forms of the examination, the procedure should 
be repeated at least once a year for, say, 10 
years. The testing should always be rigorously 
supervised, with every test paper being ac- 
counted for with maintenance of all the security 
provisions that should surround such an im- 
portant project. Test technicians have precise 
and adequate techniques for equating each new 
form experimentally with preceding forms. 

If those opposed to the language requirement 
should be found to be justified in their stand, 
then a long-term approach to the problem is ob- 
viously indicated. This approach might consist 
of bringing all possible pressure to bear to estab- 
lish foreign languages in the elementary grades 
to insure more adequate mastery of these lan- 
guages by the future intellectual leaders in our 
society. Or, taking a leaf from Aldous Hux- 
ley’s ‘‘Brave New World,’’ we might select the 
brighter children of ages six to 10, and send 
them to live for a year or two in the foreign 
country of their parents’ (or their own) choice. 
This would ensure their learning the structure 
of the foreign language and develop the desired 
Sprachgefiihl. Not being a statesman, I pro- 
vide the general principle. The many technical 
details involved can be left to the United 
Nations. 


Foreign Languages in Catholic 
Elementary Schools’ 


By SISTER M. AMELIA KLENKE, O.P. 
College of St. Mary of the Springs, Columbus, Ohio 


Because or the determination on the part of 
many outstanding American citizens to raise our 
language curtain, it behooves the leaders of our 


1 Based on paper read to meeting of Principals and 
Teachers of the Diocese of Columbus, Ohio, Sept. 2, 1954. 
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Catholic school system to study a trend which is 
outracing statistics—introduction of the study 
of foreign languages into the public elementary 
schools. 

Here is the over-all picture of public elemen- 
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tary-school achievement for the 1953-54 school 
year. There were 684 schools giving foreign 
language instruction to some 145,000 pupils 
located in 145 communities scattered through- 
out 33 states and the District of Columbia. 
Spanish was taught in 409 schools in 27 states; 
French, in 251 schools in 20 states; German, 
in 30 schools in six states; all three foreign lan- 
guages plus Latin, in Washington, D. C.; Ital- 
ian, in one school in Atlantic City. Last fall, 54 
new foreign language programs were launched. 
During the summer of 1954, in order to provide 
trained teachers to meet the emergency, 22 lan- 
guage workshops were going in full swing in 
various parts of the country (as opposed to one 
workshop in 1953). New York State has taken 
the definite stand of supporting a six-year for- 
eign language program, introducing these lan- 
guages in the seventh grade; it encourages for- 
eign language study in the lower grades. In the 
future, New York will require a speaking knowl- 
edge of the foreign language before granting 
permanent State certification to teachers in the 
field. What will be the policy of our far-flung 
American parochial school system? According 
to the ‘‘National Catholic Almanac for 1953,”’’ 
in 1952 there were in our parochial elementary 
schools 2,560,000 children, whereas in the Catho- 
lic secondary schools there were 506,572 pupils, 
making a total of well over 3,000,000. 

We must give immediate attention to this 
erucial problem, study facts carefully, do some 
long-range planning, and use to the best possible 
advantage our God-given resources. Under no 
condition must we deviate from our wise policy 
of bestowing upon our parochial school children, 
whenever and wherever circumstances permit, 
educational advantages at least as good as those 
enjoyed by our public school children. 

For centuries the Catholic private schools 
have stressed the study of foreign languages, 
including Latin and Greek. Many a European 
poet, playwright, and novelist of the past owes 
much of his world-wide renown to the solid 
classical grounding obtained from his Jesuit 
teachers. For years the Ursulines have empha- 
sized the study of French, both in their Euro- 
pean and their American academies. The Sis- 
ters of Charity of Nazareth, Ky., have been 
staunch advocates of foreign language study in 


this country for more than a century. As early 
as 1844, the Dominican Sisters at Somerset, 
Ohio, were advertising French in their school 
curriculum. The Sinsinawa Dominicans at Ro- 
sary College (River Forest, Ill.) have been 
teaching foreign languages to small children in 
extension classes since 1952. The Congregation 
of the Humility of Mary has done similarly at 
Crestwood College (Davenport, Iowa). During 
the summer of 1954, at Albertus Magnus Col- 
lege (New Haven, Conn.), the Dominican Sisters 
(of St. Mary of the Springs, Columbus, Ohio) 
maintained a vacation camp for children rang- 
ing from three-and-a-half to nine years of age. 
French was included in the program. The Sis- 
ters of St. Joseph at the College of St. Catherine 
(St. Paul, Minn.) have experimented with TV 
programs for the teaching of foreign languages 
to young children. Finally, in New Hampshire, 
where French is spoken in the homes of half of 
the school children, almost all the parochial 
schools teach both French and English. 

Once we are convinced that a foreign language 
program is desirable for our parochial schools, 
we must make sure it is feasible. Here are a 
few of the questions commonly raised by jittery, 


sometimes skeptical, onlookers, and an attempt 
to offer a few practical solutions: 

Who is to do the foreign language teaching? 
The parochial school teacher is already com- 
pelled to teach art and school music—of which 
she often knows very little—along with every- 


thing else. In addition to all this, shall she now 
be obliged to teach a foreign language? 

In the public elementary schools, the choice 
of the foreign language teacher has been made 
in various ways according to circumstances. 
Sometimes she is the regular classroom teacher 
with a good foreign language background. In 
this case she is admirably equipped to integrate 
the foreign language with the other subjects she 
teaches, and to the best possible advantage. 
Sometimes the foreign language teacher is a 
high-school teacher with some knowledge of ele- 
mentary-school technique. College and univer- 
sity professors of foreign language, who have 
small children of their own at home, have done 
volunteer experimental work in the elementary 
grades, and with great success. War-brides 
have been called in to help out in the emergency. 
Language majors and minors from a nearby 
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college or teacher-training school have fulfilled 
requirements in practice-teaching by teaching 
foreign languages in the grades. 

However, in our Catholic school system, we 
have a great advantage over the public school 
system in the problem of selecting teachers in 
this present shortage of language teachers; we 
have a splendid source from which to draw. 
Throughout the country there are numerous 
Sisterhoods in which there are bilingual Sisters 
of foreign extraction. When it is feasible to do 
so, the ideal situation is for the school to offer 
the foreign language most popular with the par- 
ents of the children involved in the program. 
On an exchange-teacher basis, could we not 
‘‘borrow’’ from some nearby convent a Sister 
who has the needed fluency in the French, Span- 
ish, Italian, German, Polish, or Russian which 
we are seeking? 

To make room for foreign language, it is not 
necessary to displace other essential areas of 
instruction. In some schools the foreign lan- 
guage is taught before or after school hours, or 
during the noon recreation. But we must ac- 
cept the demonstrable fact that foreign language 
instruction is an enriching activity which con- 
tributes to the learning in other areas. The lan- 
guage specialist who comes into the classroom 
from the outside has an excellent opportunity 
for effective teaching. Planning and prepara- 
tion are confined then to a single subject, and 
since all contacts with the children are in the 
foreign tongue, it is possible to create an atmos- 
phere in which hearing and speaking the foreign 
language seem natural and exciting. But in the 
ease of the language specialist, careful joint 
planning by the language teacher, the classroom 
teacher, and the supervisor concerned is neces- 
sary to make sure that the vocabulary and con- 
tent of the language units are directly related 
to the regular curriculum offering for the grade 
involved. Where the foreign language instruc- 
tion is given by the classroom teacher, it is 
planned primarily as an enrichment activity to 
be correlated with the other areas in the over-all 
curriculum. Activities in such fields as social 
studies, music, art, physical education, and 
arithmetic will give motivation and meaning to 
the experience in foreign language learning 
(simple dialogues, dramatizations, vocabulary 
games, songs, folk dancing) through many of 
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which the child acquires understanding and 
appreciation of a foreign culture and people. 

A course of study designed for continuous 
progression in a given language from grade 1 
through 12 might have the following phases: 
Grades 1-3 (minimum of 15 minutes, from three 
to five times a week): Development of aural- 
oral skills through conversation, songs, and ac- 
tivities related to home, community, and school 
experiences. The fostering of an understanding 
of and interest in children who speak the foreign 
language. 

Grades 4-6 (20 to 30 minutes; an able class can 
continue longer if the teacher is skillful in vary- 
ing the activities): Further development of 
aural-oral skills and attitudes established as 
goals in grades 1-3. Content of the course 
related to other study areas and creative activi- 
ties, with parallels in foreign countries indi- 
cated. Reading and writing may be introduced, 
but only after the firm establishment of the 
pupil’s command of these skills in English and 
of aural-oral skills in the foreign language. 
Grades 7-9: Continued emphasis on oral expres- 
sion and the cultivation of attitudes. Reading 
begun and continued, with stories and other 
materials that give insight into the customs and 
culture of the foreign country. Language struc- 
ture is learned inductively. Planned sequence 
of functional drill projects on verbs, vocabulary 
building, and speech patterns. 

Grades 10-12: Further stress on conversation 
and oral discussion; practice in writing original 
compositions. Extensive and intensive reading 
of works in the foreign language, with considera- 
tion of their place and value in the foreign lit- 
erature. Systematic study of the essentials of 
grammar. 

The public schools have met the problem of 
financing a foreign language program by having 
the foreign language taught by the regular ele- 
mentary classroom teacher at no extra cost; by 
accepting the service of a language major or 
minor from some nearby college who thus ful- 
fills some or all of her practice-teaching require- 
ments; by accepting the services volunteered by 
secondary schools or colleges or universities ; and 
by adding one or more language specialists to the 
elementary school staff, the teacher’s services 
being paid by fees obtained from the parents of 
the children receiving language instruction in 
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schools where the foreign language is optional. 

However, language teaching should be prop- 
erly financed through regular budget appropria- 
tions. This will not occur on a general basis 
until the trained personnel are available to make 
possible a continuity of articulated courses from 
grade to grade and into the junior and senior 
high schools. 

Let us ring up America’s language curtain 
and do our part in maintaining our country’s 
role in world leadership. Without fostering in- 
ternational understanding and sympathy we fail 
God, country, and our fellow men. In addition 
to loving our neighbor, let us be able to tell him 
so. By learning another language, we will be 
able to shake hands instead of seeming to shake 


a fist. ‘‘It is a well-recognized fact that there 
is a great deal of resentment in Europe against 
the United States and that much of this comes 
from misunderstandings of our policy. . . . One 
particular difficulty stands out and that is the 
almost complete inability of most Americans who 
go to Europe to speak any language but Eng- 
lish. There results a complete breakdown of 
communications between Europeans and Amer- 
icans, and this puts a strain on international 
affairs. ... This kind of difficulty suggests that 
the teaching of foreign languages in our schools 
is too little and too late’’ (Oakland, Calif., 
Tribune, March 15, 1952). What is to be the 
policy for the teaching of foreign languages in 
our American parochial schools? 


REPORT 


Foreign Language Study in Connecticut 


By ARTHUR M. SELVI 


Teachers College of Connecticut, New Britain 
i 


Is THE FALL of 1953, Finis E. Engleman, Com- 
missioner of Education of Connecticut, ap- 
pointed an Advisory Committee to help the 
State Department of Education, and particu- 
larly its Bureau of Youth Services, to review, 
evaluate, and improve the program of foreign 
languages in the junior and senior high schools. 

The first phase of this challenging mandate 
was largely carried out during the first year of 
the committee’s work. Through a comprehen- 
sive questionnaire to the 137 public secondary 
schools in the state, data were gathered on for- 
eign language enrollments, types of courses 
offered and elected, qualifications of teachers, 
and prevailing classroom practices. The find- 
ings and recommendations of the committee are 
included in the ‘‘Report on the Status of For- 
eign Language Study in Connecticut Public 


Secondary Schools as of January 15, 1954,’’ 
issued in Nov., 1954. 

According to the report, roughly one third 
(35.7%) of all 72,173 pupils in the secondary 
schools of the state are exposed to one or more 
foreign languages. More specifically, 28.8% 
are taking one foreign language; 3.7%, two; 
0.25%, three; and 2.8%, ‘‘exploratory’’ or 
‘general’? language courses offered in the 
eighth or ninth grades of some schools. 

Percentage-wise by grades, omitting the sev- 
enth and eighth grades where foreign language 
enrollment appears to be nil or negligible, the 
heaviest enrollment is in the 10th grade 
(45.7%), followed by the 11th grade (41.5%), 
the ninth grade (38.5%), and the senior year 
(23.4%). 


TABLE 1 
ENROLLMENTS IN FoR®@IGN LANGUAGES IN CONNECTICUT PUBLIC SECONDARY SCHOOLS, JAN., 1954 





French Spanish 


German 


Italian Polish Latin 





19 5,516 
4,026 

536 

282 


15 
10,375 
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Latin is clearly in the lead with 41.2% of the 
total foreign-language enrollment. French fol- 
lows with 32.1%; Spanish with 19.5%, Italian 
with 3.7%, German with 3.3%, and Polish with 
0.07%. In terms of the total high-school popu- 
lation, this represents 14.4% enrolled in Latin, 
11.2% in French, 6.8% in Spanish, 13% in 
Italian, 1.2% in German, and 0.028% in Polish. 

If the figures of pupils enrolled in the various 
language courses at a given time can give an 
indication of the drop-out rate from year to 
year, it would appear that, while two out of 
every three pupils beginning the study of a 
language go on to the second year, only one 
out of seven (13%) continues the study a third 
year and one out of every 25 (3.9%) goes on 
to the fourth year. 

Of the three most frequently elected lan- 
guages, Latin seems to have the greatest hold- 
ing power at the end of the first year of study. 
Only 27% of the first-year Latin students fail 
to go on to the second year. In French, the 
drop-out rate is 35% and in Spanish, 41% at 
the end of the first year. On the other hand, 
at the end of the second year, Spanish and 
French hold, relatively, a larger number of stu- 


and the balance of 4,718 (27%), in patterns 
of three years or more. 

About half the schools in Connecticut do not 
appear to have a fixed policy with regard to the 
size of classes in foreign languages; on the other 
hand, 27 out of 115 entries in the questionnaire 
indicated that foreign language classes are lim- 
ited to a maximum of 21-30 pupils, and 29 
entries showed a minimum of 5-18 students re- 
quired in order for a given language course to 
be offered. 

Of the 386 foreign language teachers, 128 de- 
vote full time to one language, 58 to two lan- 
guages, and seven to three languages. Among 
the other 193, half teach foreign language and 
English, while the other half includes teachers 
of foreign language and other subjects (most 
frequently social studies) and those who add 
administrative duties to teaching. 

About two thirds (241) of all teachers have a 
major in the foreign language taught. About 
one third teach with a ‘‘minor’’ preparation or 
on the strength of an ‘‘equivalency’’ certificate. 
Four (one per cent) hold language classes with- 
out being officially certified. About two fifths 
of all foreign language teachers hold an ad- 


TABLE 2 


UNIT PATTERNS IN FORBIGN LANGUAGES PRESENTED FOR GRADUATION BY MEMBERS OF THE SENIOR CLASS 
(June, 1954) 





Cases of Seniors Presenting 


Total 





Language 
6 Units 5 Units 4 Units 8 Units 


2 Units 





French 5 
Spanish 

German 

Italian 

Latin 6 
Polish 

Hebrew 

Total Cases 


11 231 
Total Units 66 


924 


10,952 





dents than does Latin, the drop-out rate being 
74% for French, 76% for Spanish, and 89% 
for Latin. Between the third and fourth years, 
the holding power of Latin seems to reassert 
itself in comparison with the two other lan- 
guages, although the figures are actually too 
small to be significant. The majority of stu- 
dents electing foreign languages appear to take 
them in two-year sequences. Table 2 shows 
clearly the pre-eminence of this two-year pat- 
tern. Out of a total of 17,355 language units 
of credit claimed by seniors in June, 1954, 63% 
(10,952) were taken in the two-year sequence; 
almost 10% (1,695), terminally for one year; 
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vanced degree in the language taught or have 
special preparation acquired abroad. 

Almost half of the teachers in the past three 
years have sought professional improvement 
either through summer or extension courses or 
by spending one or more months in a country 
whose language they teach. Quite coinciden- 
tally, returns from the questionnaire show that 
in half the school systems salary increments are 
dependent upon length of service and the accu- 
mulation of graduate credits. The latter often 
can be replaced by travel. Also, salary bonuses 
or higher salary schedules reward advanced de- 
grees in about half the school systems. 
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Only five per cent of the schools reported that 
the foreign language is used exclusively in the 
classroom; 75%, that the spoken foreign lan- 
guage is used often. All checked ‘‘stress is 
placed on correct pronunciation at all times.’’ 
A number of entries indicated emphasis on 
grammar, particularly in connection with the 
study of Latin The use of audio-visual aids, 
such as recordings, film strips, films, slides, etc., 
was reported in too few instances. 

The percentage of pupils enrolled in modern 
foreign languages in Connecticut (20.5%), 
though higher than the national average of 
13.7%, is considerably lower than those of 
neighboring New York (24.2%), New Jersey 
(25.2%), Massachusetts (29.6%), and Rhode 
Island (27.7%). Thus, Connecticut is a ‘‘low- 
pressure area’’ in the northeast insofar as the 
study of modern foreign languages is concerned. 

In too many cases languages are studied for 
too short a period, the objective being to fill 
college entrance requirements rather than to 
attain a workable knowledge of the language 
and first-hand acquaintance with a foreign cul- 
ture. The report points out that the increased 
need for greater language competencies by men 
and women employed in business, industry, gov- 
ernment, and the armed forces makes the two- 
year language program obsolete Though even 
an initial contact with another language is a 
broadening experience, the cultural as well as 
vocational benefits of language study become 
enduring only in the measure in which the lan- 
guage is actually learned. Much could be done 
to improve foreign language proficiency of high- 


1 Except for Connecticut, these are 1948-49 figures, the 
most recently available in published form. 


San 


school graduates by introducing them to the 
foreign language experience much earlier in 
their educational career. 

The foreign language teachers of Connecticut 
appear, on the whole, excellently qualified in 
terms of the demands made on them by the tra- 
ditional objectives. However, in several school 
systems the two-year pattern is giving way to 
a much broader language experience as young- 
sters enter the seventh grade with a sound start 
in a spoken second language acquired in the 
elementary school. Should this trend become 
widespread, and it is evidently growing, both 
the programs and the qualifications of teachers 
in the junior and senior high schools will have 
to be re-examined. 

The junior high schools are not equipped to 
offer foreign languages to youngsters who had 
some preparation in the grades or to those who 
wish to begin a language before the ninth grade. 
One of the recommendations in the report is 
that sound foreign-language programs should be 
instituted with the seventh grade. 

Colleges and universities, in close co-operation 
with local school officials, should design a prac- 
tical program of in-service aid to teachers wish- 
ing to strengthen and broaden their competen- 
cies, and should adjust their offerings and 
schedules to allow teachers to do graduate work 
in foreign languages during the school year. 

Lastly, the report recommends that the State 
Department of Education further the continu- 
ous improvement of foreign language teaching 
in the state by stimulating, and assisting with, 
frequent evaluations and revisions of the 
schools’ foreign-language program in keeping 
with modern objectives. 


EVENTS 


The Educational Expert and Foreign Languages 


THAT THE AMERICANS, taken as a nation, are 
less competent in, and less concerned about, 
foreign languages is axiomatic. Likewise ad- 
missible is the fact that American educators are 
less enthusiastic about the teaching of foreign 
languages on the various scholastic levels than 
are their colleagues in other countries. One im- 
portant key to the widespread indifference or 
opposition to language instruction is the atti- 
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tude of many schools of education which have 
little or no linguistic requirement for the pro- 
spective teacher and the teacher-in-service seek- 
ing advanced degrees. 

The current tendency for teachers to spend 
the summer in foreign travel or to enroll in 
study junkets abroad is quite familiar. Equally 
well-known is the practice of sending American 
experts in various fields, including education, to 
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aid foreign nations under the auspices of the 
Foreign Operations Administration or other or- 
ganizations. To what extent do teachers and 
other educational leaders prepare themselves lin- 
guistically, by reading and speaking practice, 
prior to the trip? Oral and written reports 
would seem to indicate that few exert the nec- 
essary pains to get the most out of their trip 
abroad by learning something of the languages 
used in the countries visited. Since the Amer- 
ican traveler possessing a professional back- 
ground is universally regarded as more or less 
of an authority in his own field and as an un- 
questionable expert on American life and insti- 
tutions, it is easy to see that the opportunity of 
properly enlightening the other nations about 
ourselves is not sufficiently being taken advan- 
tage of by Americans crossing the ocean. 

The question of keeping well informed about 
developments in scholarship in other countries 
again brings up the study and teaching of lan- 
guages. To use again the field of education as 
an example, it takes little imagination to realize 
how much better our knowledge would be of con- 
temporary education if we but knew precisely 
what was going on in the schools of countries 
with which we are politically at odds. To be 
thus informed requires a knowledge of such lan- 
guages as Russian and Chinese by our educa- 
tional leaders. It is self-evident that, in a con- 
stantly shrinking globe, an expert in any field 
whittles away his competency to the extent that 
he permits himself to remain ignorant, by lin- 
guistic isolation, of the significant ideas and 
research of brother specialists throughout the 
world. 

Foreign language learning is vital for all 
academic areas, but perhaps more so in teacher 
education. State teachers’ colleges and univer- 
sity schools of education have shown consider- 
able zeal in recent years in promoting child de- 
velopment, community participation, moral and 
spiritual values, and curriculum reconstruction. 
Most recently, there has been a rise in interest 
in the role of religion in teacher education. 
Educational statesmen in positions of influence 
owe it to their profession to consider the vital 
importance of linguistic ability and flexibility 
on the part of the future teacher as a firm factor 
in the full intellectual, spiritual, and social 
growth of the child. Foreign languages will 
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enable the values achieved on the local and na- 
tional levels to be magnified to proportions 
suitable for living in an interrelated world.— 
W.W.B. 


CORNELL’S SOUTHEAST ASIA 
STUDY PROGRAM 


THe SourHeast Asta ProGRAM at Cornell 
University has received in Jan., 1955, a $500,000 
grant from the Rockefeller Foundation to 
support special teaching and research activi- 
ties. Previous Rockefeller Foundation grants 
amounted to over $350,000. The main objectives 
of the program, according to Professor Lauriston 
Sharp, its director, are to instruct undergradu- 
ates on Southeast Asian affairs, to train advanced 
students for teaching, government, business, or 
other service relating to the area, to develop in- 
formation on the region through research work, 
and to stimulate in the countries of Southeast 
Asia greater interest in the social sciences and 
the humanities. A Cornell center is maintained 
in Bangkok for this purpose to help train Ameri- 
cans and others in Southeast Asian studies. 

Courses dealing with Southeast Asia enroll 
over 500 undergraduates each year. Graduate 
students, of whom there are 40 this year, include 
eareer officers of the Departments of State and 
Defense and many Southeast Asian students. 
Graduate students take courses on the area, on 
individual countries, and on the languages of 
Indonesia, Thailand, Vietnam, the Philippines, 
and the Chinese of Southeast Asia. Eighteen 
students have received advanced degrees under 
the program since 1951. 


GRADUATE WORK ON ASIAN 
PROBLEMS 


Tue ScHoon of Advanced International Stud- 
ies, the Johns Hopkins University, will offer a 
graduate session on ‘‘Free Asia,’’ July 5—Sept. 
2, 1955. The courses are entitled, ‘‘ Problems of 
Communist Expansion in Southeast Asia’’; 
**Colonialism, Nationalism, and Communism in 
Southeast Asia’’; ‘‘Southeast Asian Economic 
Problems’’; ‘‘Contemporary Problems of South 
Asia’’; and ‘‘Geographie Factors in the Devel- 
opment of South and Southeast Asia.’’ A num- 
ber of scholarship awards will be available. Ap- 
plications must be received before May 1, 1955, 
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and should be addressed to the registrar, School 
of Advanced International Studies, Florida 
Avenue, N. W., Washington 9, D. ©. 


SUMMER SESSION SCHOLARSHIPS 
AT HAVANA 


THE UNIversiry oF Havana, Cuba, will offer 
to U. 8. citizens five tuition scholarships for its 
summer session of 1955 through the Division of 
Education of the Pan American Union, which 
will be in charge of selection of candidates. 
Eligibility requirements are: U. S. citizenship; 
possession of a degree not inferior to the B.A. 
or B.S., as of June, 1955; and a working knowl- 
edge of Spanish. The deadline for the receipt 
of applications for these scholarships is May 15; 
dates of the summer session at the University of 
Havana are July 18-Aug. 26. Application 
blanks and further information may be obtained 
from the Section of Educational Interchange, 
Division of Education, Pan American Union, 
Washington 6, D. C. ; 


ISRAELI INSTITUTE AT YESHIVA 
UNIVERSITY 
YESHIVA UNIVERSITY, in co-operation with the 


Jewish Agency for Palestine, inaugurated in 
Nov., 1954, an Israeli Institute for graduate stu- 


dents and laymen seeking to learn about Israel. 
The new program, under the direction of Dr. 
Samuel K. Mirsky, professor of rabbinics, con- 
sists of two accelerated sessions each academic 
year devoted to general and specialized courses 
stressing the relationship between Israel and 
the American Jewish community. Among the 
courses offered are conversational Hebrew, He- 
brew literature in English translation, back- 
grounds of Hebrew law, social and political in- 
stitutions of Israel, and Israel in the Near East. 


AFRICAN STUDY PROGRAM AT 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


THE Forp FouNpbATION granted in Jan., 1955, 
$235,000 for support and expansion of the Afri- 
ean Study Program at Northwestern University. 
The program, inaugurated in 1949 with aid from 
the Carnegie Corporation of New York, is under 
the direction of Melville J. Herskovits, chair- 
man, anthropology department. 

The Ford Foundation grant is for a five-year 
period. It will be used primarily for faculty 
field studies in Africa and for fellowships and 
scholarships for students preparing for African 
research. Other expenditures will be made for 
faculty publications, visiting lecturers, and semi- 
nars bringing together the world’s outstanding 
experts on Africa. 


Notes wd News 


Appointments, Promotions, 
Resignations, Retirements 


Frederick O. Pinkham, executive director, National 
Commission on Accrediting, Washington, D. C., has 
succeeded Clark G. Kuebler as president, Ripon 
(Wis.) College. 


Dana Young, Sterling Professor of Civil Engineer- 
ing, will be the new dean, School of Engineering, Yale 
University, effective July 1. He will succeed Walter 
J. Wohlenberg, who is retiring. 


J. P. Elder, chairman, department of classics, will 
become dean, Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, 
Harvard University, effective July 1, succeeding 
Francis M. Rogers, who is retiring to devote full time 
to research and teaching as professor of Romance 
languages and literature. Sir Hamilton A. R. Gibb, 
Laudian Professor of Arabic, St. John’s College, Ox- 
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ford, England, and Michael Karpovich, chairman, 
Harvard’s department of Slavic languages and litera- 
tures, appointed James Richard Jewett Professor of 
Arabic and the first Reisinger Professor at Harvard, 
respectively. 

Karl B. McEachron, Jr., named dean, Undergrad- 
uate School, Case Institute of Technology (Cleveland, 
Ohio), effective June 1. 


Russell J. Ferguson, acting head, department of 
history, University of Pittsburgh (Pa.), appointed 
head of the department. 

Coming Events 

Association for Childhood Education International 
Study Conference, Kansas City, Mo., April 11-15. 
Theme: “Focus on Children.” Address inquiries to: 
Frances Hamilton, executive secretary, ACEI, 1200 
15th St., N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 
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Central States Modern Language Teachers Associa- 
tion, 38th annual meeting, Purdue University (Lafay- 
ette, Ind.), April 15-16. 


Second Annual Conference on Comparative Educa- 
tion, School of Education, New York University, 
April 29. Theme: “The Teaching of Comparative 
Education.” 


Recent Deaths 

Mildred Johnson, associate professor of home eco- 
nomics, Ball State Teachers College (Muncie, Ind.), 
Jan. 22, according to a report sent to this journal, 
March 5. 


Paul L. Garrett, 61, president, Western Kentucky 
State College (Bowling Green), Feb. 28. 


Allan C. Johnson, 73, Andrew Fleming West Pro- 
fessor of Classics, Princeton University, March 2. 


RECENT) ; , 


HOEBEL, E. ADAMSON, JESSE D. JENNINGS, 
AND ELMER R. SMITH (editors). Readings in 
Anthropology. Pp. 417. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
New York 36. 1955. $5.00. 

e 

KORN, BERTRAM WALLACE. Eventful Years 
and Experiences: Studies in Nineteenth Century 
American Jewish History. Pp. 249. American 
Jewish Archives, Cincinnati 20, O. 1954. $4.00. 

° 


LAUGHLIN, FRANCES. The Peer Status of Sixth 
and Seventh Grade Children. Pp. 85. Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York 27. 1954. $2.75. 

° 


LEIBOVICH, MARCOS. Canciones Infantiles. Pp. 
54. Editorial Kapelusz, Moreno 372, Buenos Aires. 
1954, 

ez 

LIE, TRYGVE. In the Cause of Peace: Seven Years 
with the United Nations. Pp. 473. Macmillan 
Co., New York 11. 1954. 

e 

MoFARLING, LLOYD (editor). Exploring the 
Northern Plains, 1804-76. Pp. 441. Illustrated. 
Caxton Printers, Caldwell, Idaho. 1955. $7.50. 

J 

MELZER, JOHN HENRY. Philosophy in the 
Classroom: A Report. Pp. 192. University of 
Nebraska Press, Lincoln 8. 1954. $2.50. 

8 

MILLER, ROBERT D. (editor). Program and Pro- 
ceedings of the Conference on Evaluation in Higher 
Education. Pp. 88. Florida State University, 
Tallahassee. 1954. 
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MOSHER, FREDERIC J. (editor). Freedom of 
Book Selection. Pp. 132. American Library As- 
sociation, Chicago 11. 1954. $3.50. 

° 

OLSCHKI, LEONARDO. The Genius of Italy. 
Pp. 481. Cornell University Press, Ithaca, N. Y. 
1954. $5.00. 

’ 

SACHS, ERNEST. Prerequisites of Good Teaching 
& Other Essays. Pp. 118. Shoe String Press, 
Hamden, Conn. 1954. $2.50. 


SHIMMIN, A. N. The University of Leeds: The 
First Half-Century. Pp. 230. Illustrated. Cam- 
bridge University Press, New York 22. 1954. 
$4.25. 

° 

Sponsored Research Policy of Colleges and Univer- 
sities: A Report of the Committee on Institutional 
Research Policy. Pp. 93. American Council on 
Education, Washington 6, D. C. 1954. $1.50. 


© 

STALLINGS, HAROLD L., wira DAVID DRESS- 
LER. Juvenile Officer. Pp. 247. Thomas Y. 
Crowell Co., New York 16. 1954. $3.00. 

® 

State Criteria and Procedures Used in the Establish- 
ment of an Elementary Teacher Education Pro- 
gram. Pp. 50. American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher-Education, Oneonta, N. Y. 1954. 


a 

The Teacher Looks at Supervision: 1954 Year Book. 
Pp. 79. Lester D. Beers, New Jersey Secondary 
School Teachers’ Association, Plainfield, N. J. 1954. 
$1.00. 

* 

WALLACE, KARL R. (editor). History of Speech 
Education in America. Pp. 687. Appleton-Cen- 
tury-Crofts, New York 1. 1954. $7.50. 

& 


When Men Are Free: Premises of American Liberty, 
by the Citizenship Education Project. Pp. 167. 
Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston 7. 1955. $2.84. 


6 
WHITAKER, ARTHUR P. The Western Hemi- 


sphere Idea: Its Rise and Decline. Pp. 194. Cor- 
nell University Press, Ithaca, N. Y. 1954. $3.00. 
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WILLANS, GEOFFREY, anp RONALD SEARLE 
(illustrator). Down with Skool!: A Guide to 
School Life for Tiny Pupils and Their Parents. 
Pp. 106. Illustrated. Vanguard Press, New York 
City. 1954. $2.50. 

® 

WILLIAMS, GEORGE H. (editor). The Harvard 
Divinity School: Its Place in Harvard University 
and in American Culture. Pp. 366. Beacon Press, 
Boston 8. 1954. $5.00. 

¥ 

WILLIAMS, IRVING G. The American Vice- 
Presidency: New Look. Pp. 82. Doubleday & 
Co., New York 22. 1954. 95 cents. 








FACULTY PLACEMENT SERVICE 


Secondary ia , College 
Elementary ) 


University 


BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 
711-13 Witherspoon Bldg., 
Walnut and Juniper Sts., 

PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
Pennypacker 5-1223 





UNIQUE 


and well known 


A-V DEVICES & TECHNIQUES 


for H.S. and College 
foreign language teachers 


JUNE 20 - JULY 1 
Full time Two credits 


Fee (registration & tuition) $35. 
Write to: Earle 8S. Randall, Dept. of Modern 


Languages, Purdue University, Lafay- 


ette, Indiana 

















WHAT WILL THE PRICE LEVEL BE 
WHEN | RETIRE ? 


How much will a new suit cost? A pair of shoes? 
The daily purchases at the grocery store? Books, 
travel, the other things that make the years of 
retirement worth while for the educator? 

Inflation is causing real hardship today for 
anyone who retired on a fixed income. He receives 
the same number of dollars in his pension check 
each month, but he has seen his purchasing power 
dwindling away in recent years. 

A pioneering type of annuity, available only to 
college staff members, now tries to do something 
about this problem. Educators may pay up to 50% 
of their annuity premiums to the new College 
Retirement Equities Fund; the balance to TIAA. 

Any employee of a college or university is eli- 
gible. Write for deteils; we employ no agents. 


TEACHERS INSURANCE AND 
ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 
COLLEGE RETIREMENT 
EQUITIES FUND 
522 Fifth Avenue New York 36, N. Y. 














UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


1955 SUMMER COURSES 


Twelve Weeks Graduate Program 
in Mathematics 


June 13-September 2 


Ten Weeks Graduate Education 
and Academic Courses 


Pre-Two Weeks Session—June 20-July 1 


Six Weeks Session—July 5-August 12 
Post-Two Weeks Session—August 15-26 


Graduate Research Program at 
Laboratory of Field Biology 
June 13-September 2 


For information, address 
DIRECTOR, SUMMER SESSIONS 
University of Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania 
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MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 


olanguage how 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE SCHOOLS Middlebury, Vermont 
On The Middlebury Campus July 1-Aug. 18 


FRENCH e GERMAN e ITALIAN 
RUSSIAN e SPANISH 


e Scientific training in the spoken language 

e Exclusive use of the language in all activities 

e Instruction by experienced native teachers 

e Personal contact with the foreign culture 

THE ENGLISH SCHOOL JUNE 29-AUG, 13 

THE WRITERS’ CONFERENCE AUG, 17-31 
Both at Bread Loaf, on the mountain campus 


e Nationally known staff of teachers, authors, editors 
@ Outstanding visiting lecturers 
e@ Informal consultations and individual criticism 


For complete information write: 


The LANGUAGE SCHOOLS Office 
MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE, Middlebury 7, Vermont 





Pitirim Sorokin’s pioneering work 


The Ways and THESE two extraordinary books by Pitirim Soro- 


kin, Founder and Director of the Harvard Research 
Power of Love Center in Creative Altruism, are truly pioneering 
studies of the creation of energy through unselfish 
TYPES, FACTORS, AND love, and of the enormous potential power of this 
TECHNIQUES OF MORAL “love energy” to ennoble mankind and end wars, 
TRANSFORMATION and of the techniques of altruistic transformation 

AND THE COMPANION VOLUME, of individuals and groups. 

$6.00 


Here is some of the comment on these two books: 


For ms and “THE WAYS AND POWER OF LOVE is a 


je remarkable and valuable reference work as well 
1... THE FORMS AND TECH- 
Techniques of MIQUES OF ALTRUISTIC AND SPIRITUAL 
GROWTH’ ibuti is historic . . . Th 
Altruistic and ed midth Genk = ae icant 
2 8 work.”—F. L. KUNZ. 
Spiritual Growth 


“The wealth of findings from the Harvard Research 
A SYMPOSIUM edited by Sorokin Center ought to help strengthen the family life 
$6.00 education, put marriage counseling on a sounder 
basis and inspire every thoughtful person to realize 
that, in his own daily life, he can do a little better 





B- P At your bookstore, or 
THE BEACON PRESS than he has been doing in the past.”—-Family Life. 


Beacon Hill, Boston 
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s Selected RONALD Books 


THE SCHOOL AND THE COMMUNITY 


J. E. Grinnell, Indiana State Teachers College, and 
Raymond J. Young, University of Oklahoma—with seven contributors 


JUST PUBLISHED. A_ comprehensive 
treatment of school-community relations 
designed as a textbook for teachers in train- 
ing, and as a guide for teachers in service, 
school administrators and board members, 
parents, and others interested in the ad- 
vance of American public education. For 
the first time all phases of the subject are 


covered, with full attention to 1) school 
publicity and public relations, and 2) the 
enrichment of school activities by the use 
of community resources. To insure thorough 
coverage, contributions by seven authorities 
in the field are included. 15 ills., 7 tables, 
444 pp. 


AMERICAN PUBLIC EDUCATION— Second Edition 


Calvin Grieder and Stephen A. Romine 
—both of University of Colorado 


NEW. An introductory textbook present- 
ing an over-all view of the functions of 
American systems of education. Writing 
from a sanely optimistic point of view, the 
authors provide a solid understanding of 
the place of American schools in the social 
order, the job to be done by them, and ways 
of doing it. The teacher is seen as one with 


varied roles to play within the school and 
outside it. The school is considered as a 
service agency responsible to society—by 
which it is charged with the obligation to 
improve living for all, as well as to transmit 
the social heritage. 8 ills., 17 tables, 424 
pp. 


HEALTH IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


Herbert Walker, Teachers College, Columbia University 


JUST PUBLISHED. Designed for the 
general course in the health care of chil- 
dren, this new volume describes the role 
of the teacher in health education and 
health welfare. Presents principles and 
practices of public health, covering such 
problems as conservation of vision and hear- 


ing, control of communicable diseases, 
emergency care in accidents and sudden 
illnesses, the role of the teacher in mental 
health, etc. Many specific recommendations 
for larger schools, as well as for smaller 
schools with limited resources, are given. 
16 ills., 14 tables, 240 pp. 


A FOUNDATION FOR ART EDUCATION 


Manuel Barkan, Ohio State University 


A NEW BOOK of special interest to teach- 
ers in training and practicing art teachers. 
Centering on creative experience and the 
education of children, it lays a groundwork 
for exploring basic problems of teaching 
art. Relating these teaching problems to 
concepts of human behavior in psychology, 


BUILDING THE HIGH 


UP-TO-DATE comprehensive survey of the 
secondary school curriculum and the in- 
fluences which shape it. Analyzes the fun- 
damental bases of the curriculum, and ap- 
plies principles of educational sociology and 
adolescent psychology to curricular prob- 
lems. Concrete plans, with numerous exam- 


sociology, anthropology, cultural history, 
and philosophy, the author interprets his 
findings in terms of practical elementary 
and secondary school art education. The 
book provides a new approach to the whole 
of art education and its role in the further 
development of American culture. 235 pp. 


SCHOOL CURRICULUM 


Stephen A. Romine, University of Colorado 


ples, show how to build the study program 
and integrate it with the many other aspects 
of school activity. “I like the over-all or- 
ganization and treatment . . . a good job of 
relating theory and practice.”—A, Harry 
Passow, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 8 ills., 6 tables, 520 pp. 
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